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ABSTRACT * . 

This paper describes an episode in the histo 
journalist that reveals a Continuing tension in nfews reporti 
4)ati4i^g froit the invention of t*e telegraph in the late niaet 
century, news reports have been increasingly patterned after 
••scientifi?:" or 'a "literary" todel. The scientific report is 
irreducible facts, high-speed national cotaunication network 
professidnalization of the jourftlist, and fin integrated soc 
foundation for the newspaper.' The literary perspective is a 
conservative approach to news writing, based on the integrit 
feelings, personal observations, interpretations, and opinio 
an essentially local and individualistic organization of soc 
Although no' resolution to the conflicting perspectives has b 
reached, a few scholars, such as Robert EzraJ^ark and John D 
attempted to fihd a balance between the two perspectives. Th 
continues today, in sitilar terts, between proponents of new 
journalist and precision journalist. A bibliography is inclu 
(Author/RL) ' 
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"PERMISSION TO REPRODUCE THIS U $ DEPARTMENT OF MtALTH 

MATERIAL HAS BEEN GRANTED BY a . ECJuCATiOn * WELFARE 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 

James W.' Carey , * * » Vh,s oocuveThTLn ,ep,o 

'Norman -Sims the telegraph and the news report ?H"E"p°E«?o'Noro/c;*:,zlT;S'N''oR?o?i' 

^ , ATiNGiT POINTS OF VIEW OR OPINIONS 

TO THE EDUCATIONAL REbOUHCES *► ' STATED 00 NOT NECESSARILY REPRE- 

jNFORM^iON CENTER ^ERic) AND Jaffles W. Carey-* and Norman ^ Sims** EDucAT^oN'pos''m(!)N^^^^^ 

USERS OF THE ERIC SYSTEM- ^ * ' 

♦ Looklpg back over hie life from 1907, Henry Adams Jilted th^e precise moment 
"i^Hfen the United States entered the modem world, the Instant of the shift from 

■ \ , 

the ^Id universe of genteel New England to that of industrial America, in 
-^'the opening of the Boston and Albany Railroad; the appearance of the first 
Cunard steamers in the bay; and the telegraphic message which carried^ from Bal- 
timore to ^^ashington the news, that Ueilry Clay and James, K. Polk were nominated 
for the Presidency/' The points of departure Adams chose to mark t!?e old f rom^^ 
the new universe 5^ere, significantly, three changes in copnunications teafetolcgy^ 

Th^ last event, the innovation of the telegraph, *ca(r-stan4--5lietaphorically 
for all tde innovations which wshered in the i^iodem phase" of history and whicji 
^has determined, even to thie day, the major lines of development* of Aiherican com- 
munication. First, it allowed for the first tfme for the? separation of communi- 
<»cat±on from transportation. VJhlle this fact was immediately recoj^nized , . the 
significance of it rarely has been investigated. . The telegraph not only allowed 
messages to be sepaifate^ f rom th^ physical movement of objects, j.t also allowed 
communication to actively control* pliysical processes. The early use of tbe tele- 
.graph In railroad signalling is an example* telegraphic messages could Control 
^The physical' switching of rollihg stsiock thereby multiplying the purposes and ef- 

/ ■ • . 

fectiveness of communication. The separation .of communication from transporta- 
tion had been exploited in most subsequent developments in communication down to 
present day computer conty.bl systems. ^ 

Secondly, the telegraph brought a"" change in the naturj? of reporting, of 
knowledge, of the very structures of awareness^ While the telegraph in its'^ 



*James W. *Carey is' Director of th^e Instl^tute of XotrnnundcallonS Research at the 
Un|.ver8lty of Illinois, Urbana. In late August he will joip the faculty at 
the University of Iowa. 

**Norman Sims teaches in Ihe Department o£ Joumalism^^^Unlversity or Illinois i» 
Urbana, and is also a member of^ the research Institute. 



early da^s was used as & toy-^-jtlke the computer which It prefigures, for .the play-^, 

» r ^ ■ 

ing of lo^g distance chess~lts Implications for human knbv;ledge wer^ the, subject/ 

ft 

of -extended, often euphoric and often pessimistic debate. ' Adams saw' the telegraph 

as the demonic device tlisslp'Stlng the en^rgy'^of* history and disp^acli^g the Vlrg^ 

' . % . ^ , _ ...,„. ' — •* " - 

by the Dynamo, while Thore^y saw It as an apent of trlvlajlzfetlon. It wJLll bring 

us. the news, he said, ^that "Princess Adelaide has the whooping cough/' An even 

larger group saw the telegraph as an agency of benign'' Improvement , spiritual, moral 

economic and political. How that thought could travel by "the slnjglng, wire" a n^w 

form of reporting and a xxexj 'forin of knowledge was envisioned that v/ould* replace 

I ^^^^^^^ 

traditional literature with a new and active form of sclent:^lc kno^^ledge. 

Reporters have quickly recq^nlzed In the last decade the conflict between - 

"precision" journalism .and tK^ "new" or- "Vomarttlc" journalism. The fact that this 

• * - . \ ' ~ * 

debat(| first siirfaced In the Progressive Er^ along with the recognition of ' the ef- 

fec.tl^of *the telegraph unfortunately has been obscured, or forgotten in the passage 

• . ^ < 

of * years. Even more obscured^^ls the relationship of^eportlng as an activity tp 

technology and soolal organization. But tte conflict touched off by.the^ telegraph- 

capsullzed here -under th^ terms 'literary'' and "scientific" reporting—Is Indeed 

an old debate. The seeds of the "precision" versus "romantiq" reporting contro- 

versy were sown with the .crackling electric impulses on th^ ^telfegrtph^^lres. 

The technology of the telegraph ^nd the history of American newspapers are 

connected In ways that are welf known. For the purpose of this paper, we will 

focus on the neglected argument which <he telegrap'h set off about the nature of 

journalism, of ne^ and the newspaperman, and about t^ie social organization of 

the'newspress that remains with \is, even if in altered form,, until this day. This 

argument, traced but here ;kt some length, reveals. some of the persistent dilemmas 

of modern* journalism and the intellectual strategies used to cope with them. ' 

The effects of the telegraph were first clearly understood as early as* the 
if - ' • . ' 

de]|Jre8slon of "^ISTB. Recognition of the changes in journalism and communication 



fostered by the telegraph brought with It tw6 differing ^response^^. One braiiph 
tho6ght we have labeled "scieatif ic'' reporting. Scientific reporting was a 
vision for a future organization of society based on the new dynamics centered 
around the telegraph. The hews report of the future would supercede the litera- 
ture, and the literary consciousness, of the past. It was to-be tied to an ir- 
reducible, statistical order of facts documenting the state of the social orga- . 
nism. A new, professional role was expected to emerge for the reporter. As 

• ' ^ V 

"diurnal man," the reporter would occupy a critical position in the social order 
midway between scholars and the public. Finally, the newspaper itself would be 
set'upon a new foundation. The hopes and aspirations of ^he scientific attitude 
rested on the possibilities of a new form of social intelligence, achieved 
through the workings of the newspaper, which coyld establish a<a integrated 
republic and an ordered social life. 

Arrayed in opposition to this vision was'thejmore conservative "literary" 
approach to reporting. This viex^ insisted on the integrity of feelings, personal 
observations, interpretations and ^opinions, and an essentially local and indivldu 
alistic prganization^'of society. For this group, 'the telegraph represented not 
only a threat to the revered] forms of social organization and literature, it also 
offered a vision of man thr^ra mentally off balance. The speed and excitetnent 
of the electronic uediiim led many to believe it the cause of a destablli«lng ner- 
vous disease. From the literary vfev;, the ideal reporter waa.seen as "vernac\il^r 
Iran," linked to a local .public rather, than y national elites. The literary pef- 
spective ala^o envisioned the newspaper, as a democratic organ. But its democratic 
character wquld/come from community associations, not from its integrating posi- 
tion in a national socJhety. ' ^ j 

These differences wer^not jnerely matters of writing style. The argument 
could not be fesolved by applying a scientific style of writing to ^a particular* 
set ot reports and a literary style ejsewhere when it seemed appropriate. ^ The ' 



argument was foundeft on higher ground* At heart was the question of %^at watf 

worth knowing, and, secondarily,* where the^sfclentlflc or literary reports df 

experience might l-ead. More than mere technique In writing was at stake; the 

ability of the telegraph to .alter forms of thought^ and t^e nature of ^ community 

^ ,9 • ' . ' . 

life was debated as ^ threat and a promise. 

We have chosen to represent the scientific View of journalism by Franklto 

Ford, an ecQnomlc journalist who wrote several theoretical tracts at the -turn of 

the centut7 outlining a vision of journaiisin in the future* ^ ForlJ's writings in- 

^troduced a temper of t^^ugfit that had a vast and direct influence on the only 

g#oap^*of American scholars to take the iTewspaper sefiously, the Chicago School 

of Social Thought, Tne literary viex^ of reporting will be. illustrated h^re by 

^ drawing upon the york of medical researcher George Miller Beard, and by journalist 

and 'author Charles Dudley learner* In a ' conclud'ing section, we will folloi7 the* 

debate it took*shape In scholarly vTriting in the twentieth century^ 

The Scientific Report 

^ / X • 

The goal pf certain prt)gressive thinkers was not merely the transf ormatidn 

of journalism Into an efficient, -expert, managed enterprise. .They wanted* the 

.transformation to reach beyond the surface techniques of reporting tA the spiri- . 

tual core of society itself, in which case journalism would become^ the argent of 

a renewed and integrated modem community • In the 1890 's an innovative New York 

journalist pamed Franklin Ford developed just such tf^ision for a'.^ew sense of 

'^ews," Ford himself is a^ obaciire and forgotten person) He i^oul4 be unknown 

today but for the direct and significant Influence of his 'ideas onlthe Chi<;ago * • 

School »^ of Social Thought, and particularly on John Dewey. ' . - . / 

* In Outlines of a Critical Theory of Ethics Dewey expressed hfs debt to his 

frfend Franklin Ford for the treatment of the gocial bearings of >flcience and art. * 

♦'In a clarifying letter to Willian James, Dewey f ur t he i^derve loped this indebtedne^r 

■ . ■ ■ ■ , • ' f i "■ 
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Ford, who .was ""a Jiewsp^er mail (formerly editor of Jradstreet's 
in New York) with no preivfbus philosophical? training had been led * 
by his neviapaper experience to Si>t4idy as^.a practical question the 
social bearings of intelligence an<i its. distribution. That is to ^ 
say, he was on a paper ^d wanted to 'inquire* The paper would 
,nac let liim: the more \\e was stopped^' the ipore his desire to • 
inquire was aroused, • until finally h^ was drawn into a study of 
the whale inatter-;-especially as he found that it was not any one 
'newspaper^ but rather the social .structure, which prevented free-* 
dotn of inquiry. Well, he;, identified the question oi inquiry * 
' wl^h, in philosophical tenns, ch^ question of the relation of 
intelligence to t.he* objective world--is the former free to move 
in relation to t;hfe. latter or notT So he», studied p%t the follcn^- 
ing questions: CO the conditions and effects of tne distribu- 
tion of Intelligence especially witb, reference to inquiryV' or 
the selling of ti-uth as a business; (2) the present (or past) 
hindrances to its free p^ay, in the way of class interests; or 
,(3y the present conditions in the railway, telegraph, etc., for 
effectively securing the* freedom of intelligence, * that is,' its 
movement in the world of social fact; andr(t4)' the resulting 
social organization. That is, t^ith In^quiry as a business, the 
• selling of truth for money, the* vjho^e' would have a representa- 
*tive as well ac the various classes,-- a representative whose 
•be-lly Interest, moreover, is identical ^th its truth interest • 
Now I am crudely reducing what vjas a wonderful' personal experi- 
ence to. a'crude bit of cataloging, but I hope it may arouse ^ 
your interest in the ran and his work, * ' ^ ' 



The *\/onderful experience? Dewey was referring to in his arch way was a 
PiSper of ' Ford's entitled Draft of ActiQn /* Unfortunately, Dewe^ and Ford did 



' ^raft of Action is available only at^ the Univer^^^y of Michigan* Library . All 
q^uotes^ unless otherwise noted, are tak^n from it, . ^ 

not help one another get thiri^ very cle^r and Ford's pape^is as opaque as Dewey's 
; letter, Nonetheless Ford's paper does'express in more extended fonu' ideas that- 
, ran fugitively thftough Dewey's writings, Moreovei^, Ford, -who was sdmethii^^f 
r. persotyility, .seams to ^lave had influence On G. H, Mead, Robert Park stnd Charles 
. HortoA'Cooley as^well as others he cn^joutitered at Ann Arbor.--; ^ ^ , „ 

- Dewey. went cn tQ feJ^ James that he had gotten two .things but of Ford's paper* 
Firsr^ "the true or prActllckl beai;ing of "idealism. . .In Dewey's rendition idealism 
was the doctrine that asserted the linity of intelligence and the elrt^rnal world 
subj|ectlVely In idea* If this unity were true, however, it must,* then, secure the 
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condition of its subjective expression. Second, Ford's paper suggested to him 

» ' - - ' f . - - 

, this subjective ui^ity was to becon^ an objective part of the world: . 

IJ>elieve that a tremendous movement is impending, when the 
Inttellectual forces whicH have been gathering since t^je ■ ^ 

Renascen« aad-Kefdi:indtloa,..^idiiLl. .damand^coaq^l^te^. f r^<^ wv-e^^^ ^ * • 

^mfent and, by getting their physical leverage in the telegraph 
and printing press shall through free inquiry in a centralized 
way, demand the 'authority of all other authorities. 

Dewey and Ford share'^ the^ conviction that; the growth of the telegraph overlaid 

upon earlier, developmmts in, pxiintinc had treated the maC^eri^l basis fo*T a national 

socSfety." However, thisysoci^ty was dormant as a spiritual, psychical, idealist 

teality. For the emergence of a' national coimnunity out of a national* society they 

looked to the union of modem' communications technolggy (the material basis) witm 

. . \ 

science (inquiry) as the agent of a^ghared Intelligence. (Ford^hared this hope 
and "Draft of Action'' was at?^ attempt to i)r§sent a practical justification for the 

r \ " -■ < " - , 

aspiration. Now that space was eclipsed the opportunity was present: 

The great extent of the United States-, the bigness of the 
country has compelled the elimination of distance. .But this 
, . was only to prepare the way for the organization of its in- * ' ^ 
^ tellig^nce and the correlation thCTewith of the intelligence 

of the whole world. . .Democracy in America is not organized 
till we have consciously brought its Intelligence to a Renter 
and have related it to the past, that the. light might be had 
, for the morrov7*s guidance. The means of cotmnunication are in 

place but these could not be brought to the highest use until 
' the realities flowiag out from the locomotive and the 

telegraph, their spiritual meaning should be wrought put... 

Dewey, at his most mystical, similarly suggested that "when the emotional 

fortfe, the mj^stical force one might say of communication, of the miracle of s!>ared 

life and, shared experience is spontaneously felt, the hardness and crudeness 

i 

contemporary life will be bathed 'in a light that never w^ on land and sea#"* ,^ 



*John Dewey, .Reconstruction in Philosophy , Boston, 1920, p. 211. 

* f 

Under Fbrd's influence Dewey saw 'the spiritual meaning of the new technology: 

It is no accident that the growing organization ibf democracy . 
coincided with the rise of ^ science including the machinery of 



telegraph and locomotive for distributing truth. There is 
but one fact — the 'more complete moveineht of man to his. unity 
with his fellows through realizing, the truth of life.* 



7. 



*Johri Dewey, "Christianity and Democtacy/V Religious Thought at Michjgaa^ AflP ArMxi* 



This advance in technology needed nav; the evolution of the newspaper and the 

development of the professional joumaHst to unleash a spiritlialized science and 

a realized national community. According to Ford, ♦ 

y the daijy newspaper holds the key to. future development... 

advances in the newspaper until ndw have been so many im^. ^ ^ 
provements in the physicaJ. machinery which th^ newspaper . 
uses...tKe newspaper has now at its service a perfject work- 
ing machine, the printing press, the locomotive, the tele- 
graph and their belongings. . .The advance movement rendered 
possible by tfeis discovery must in the nature of things be 

rt^e sum of all previous advances bein** nothing less than a 
new ordering of intelligence. There comes in a change in the ' 
power of thought — a forward movement' in consciousness. The 
need has been set about organizing intelligence by the new 
light; this to compel a primc^ movement in literature with 4 ^ 
the daily newspaper as its jcentre of motion. ^ 

V7ho^7as Frank^n Ford, this g^» inspiration to Dewey and others in the mid- 
west, this visionary, who early on daw- the radical potential in the new machinery 
of communication?^ ' * 

Few details of Franiclin Ford's life are known outside of his influence 'on 

Dewey. From 1800-87 he was editor of Bradstreet 's newspaper in New York. Brad- ' 

street's Investigating Company was founded .as a mercantile information firm by 

- the enterprlalng Cincinnati. lawyer 3^6hn H. Bradstreet ln~lS59. It was the fore- 

ruriJner of Dun and Bradstreet » created by a merger with R, G. Dun and Company in 

1933. These mercantile credit reporting companies, were in certain respects the » 

first 'large scale, national commercial information services in the United States. 
/ • I 

The services started after the panic of 1837 and by the Civil War, Dun's had a 

national system for gathering confidents**- credit infbrmatioh with lawyers as 

• "stringer^" In small western towns. The business rested on national organization, 
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^ high' 8i)e^d cemnuikcation which nmde Dun^s a pione^r*in the i^se o'f new ^coflRlnica*^ . 
' tiotisy technology,, and, mpst Importantly, on unshakeabj^e confid<^e in the^ t;ruth- 
fufness of the information it provided, j Sucj( fiipns had to be absolutely indepen- 

'^..4: 

^^'SiSiir^ ST"* We*" coSm« ' s erveT. " Tls wF' slKalT see , e^per £enc e7a9 

an editor in this sytem shaped many of his ideas, concerning the newspaper of the 

y future. "After, leaving Bradstreet's at the age of thirty-four, For^ traveled widely * • 
during the next year and a half and discyssed hi^ futuristic Ideas with a Jiumber \ 
of newspapermen and s^olars, most importantly with Dewey. These ideas are ^Ife^d 

^ • in "Draft of Action," wtitteu at Ann Arbor ^in 1892. After a st^ of about nine ^ 
years in his home state of Ml^i^an, Ford married and returned to New York, where i 
in 1897 he wrote a tract on the potential power of centjal clearing houses for ^ 
bank'checkd. fa 1903 he restated many of his ideas about journalism in a treatise 
on municipal -reform. It was in/Draft of Action," however, that. Ford fitst pre- 
sented his vision of .a devolution in the publishing industry *fend of the conse- 
quences inherent in the^nei; techT\plogies of steam»-power and telegraphy.* 



*Details of Ford's life ate found in Jhe Detroit Evening News , May 7, 18"^, p. 1. 

John Dewey'may have been most attracted to Jrankltn Ford because of Tord's 
remarkable foresight, or his ability tg predict the consequences for society of 
changes in^ communications technology. In a later .writing, for instance. Ford 
recognized, that th^^^rew]^ created central clearing house for bank checks In, New 
s York had also ^reated a nfew potential center of power over the' nation's banking 
firms. The. bank check had become a bill of exchange and thus followed trade and* 
communication. In an era wh§n the main political battles were oypr'ar gold versus 
a silver currency, Fordl^ecogniz^^that the bank check and the ability to tele- 
graph credit from city to city had destroyed gold "as a carriei^of credit and re- 
placed -It with paper.* His "Draft of Action" rests on a similar analysis of the 

^ . .1 

*The Country Check , New York, 1899. ' * / 
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reorganization of .society because of the 'telegraph and. tMi^ locomotive* Ford's 

' . > > ^ . ^\ 

' proposal was' for ^ the creation of a scientific report — scientific In the sense of 
V ^ organization and conjgnt. T^e results were to b.e sweeping. Thus Ford began'' 
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- * The time has come when It will pay to act on the reallty'un-" 
derlyingi Lhe existing newspaper. The barriers dpwn. I.e., 
all hinderances to Che free mbvement •of Intelligence removed, 
through the completion bf the machine for the gathering and 
dlstrlbutlr,g [ofJ} news,^ (this machine conslrtlng of tha^i 
printing press, t'he locomotive, ' the telegraph and their 
belongings) the newspaper presents ^itself to- us as a unified* 
. thlrtg — the business of scalin'g Intelligence. In this way 
the journalist, hereafter the typical man of letters, comfesi 
, to hav^ a definite position in life Independent of all voca- 
tions, professions, or -trades. He h^s a commodity of hls^ » 

' ^ ot/h~the truth. . , . 

with the "perfect "working machine*' for gathering and- distributing news In 

. - *i ' . ' 

hand, society h^d j)nly to await what Ford referred to as "a change In the power 
of thought — a forward movement In consciousness." The exact nature of this 
"movement" was most frequently stated, In a variety of organlclst metaphors. At 
one point ^ord described this 'mbvement" as a new form of literature. \ The mate- 
rial base of society had changed, he, declared, but "the social body Is still 

' ' ■ ^ k ^ ■ 

uader the direction of pre-locomotlve Ideas.*' 

The clear departure had to wait on the American *lda#^ — the 
^. thltd fact of the century. The first fact of the ientury | 
was the locomotive, the secoijd the electric wire. The 
, third Is the spiritual outcome of. these new physical agen-* ^ 
cles, or tflhp resulting conception of* life. Through the - 
elimination of distance and Its social rendering we .have 
^ , a flood of hew Ideas, making the new Ai^erlcan literature for 
.which the^ world has been waiting. 

^ A hew pi/bllshlng business was compellMjy^^the consequences of the locomotive and 

• the telegraph. "The "splrlt;ual recognition" of thls^wa/, In. Ford's scheme, to be 

basefl on the principle of journalism as intelligence Itself,- mid of Intelligence 

as a commodity which one could s^ll |p the mark*etplace. Ford's vision was t©Rl- 

' ' 'I 

'?olc8lcal and commercial, and as such, entirely In tuae with his times. Stated* 
another way. Ford believed the outcome of the telegraph and railroad was the full 

^ • • • 10 , • • • 



circulation of news throughout the social ^body* Jcmmallsm Itself was equated 
with the "all-(eiid>raclng principle* of intelligence and, its quality was ''determined 
by the quickness ^and certainty of communication."* 



• ^ Municipal Reform-^ a Scientific Question , New York, 1903, p. 23. ' 

' t . -■ - 1. 

I , ^ ' ♦ ' 

For someone possessed o£^a new and vibrant 'nption of hews. Ford was remarkably 

^ vague and unspecific as to what it was. Lilce many with a mission it was clearer 

what he was against; what he was for 'he took to be self-evident. He' opposed, 

particular, editorials aa an "ineffective form of preaching." With R,obe/t Park he 

felt that a "reporter with the facts was ,^ more effective tefopier thau an editorial 

writer thundering from the pulpit." He savaged the e4itorial page as a '%ort of 

'church' maintained for the spurious man of^^tterff, i.e., for the^mriters as^ 

against the inquiry men, the reporters." The editorial was 'sheltered behind 

"certain notions as to its ethical va^ue...," but they were utilized solely as a^ 

substitute for adequate fact, for information. » * 

Ford opposed, as well, what he called personal intelligence — the comings and 

* 'J 

going^ of particular people, social news, 'puffery, and what we would today call, § 
■ public relations: ,"the sfelling of two errors in place -of one truth." 

Tori most opposed in. the newspaper of his* day wlAi: h^ called class interest. 

He meant something rather special by this phras^ for he was in no conceivalfie 
seixse a Marxist, soclall«st-or .even-a. popullatY While he attacked the elaa^ b^iaa^' 
of the news an^l the newspapei', he did Aot do so^in the name of the people or the 
proletariat but in the name of a profession ^ was attempting to bring into exis-^ 
tence» The^l890*s was a period in wh^ch a new class was forming Iti American life. 
This was a time vhen the%aJor professional societies ^ther' Iteme Into existence 
or asauA^ their modem charactet. ' The cadres of experts which have long 8j.nce 

usurped effective control of modem institutions and bureaucracies-^lawyets^. so- 

/ 

' tr^laJL workers, professxonal managers^ englneevs, accountants— were formed during 

ERIC 
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^thls time lpto> self-consclousnesd national groups feprearented by p'^ofesslon^l so- 

^ ' ^ * ^ ' ' \ • ' ' * • 

cities and aware of .their ^rblj^as-'a new class leading social, refoipn. Pord was a 

participant In this iiK>vfialpnfcr £^t;|^tlng^tip professloniillze journalists l)y deiaon* ' 

stratlng thiy ^^t^ llnlc^xl to a c^^pmon national mission, possessing a unique body 

of.knowledge, /acnd^xfc^^ ^ft i^tttw ^taTus..* *The profession. had failed t6 emerge', 

r--r^ - ^ ■ ^ - ' • • • 

because it, and t^e newspaper, was tied to commercial and plutoc|fatlc elites and 
.purposes and not t6 professional ones. Ford was not objecting •to the earning of 
profits from the news business; In'fact^ he felt he had found* a way to mi|kc, the 
news business more profitable. Nor was he suggesting that Xhq existing arrange* 
ments^prevented 'the truth f*om emerging, though that was part of hid complaint. 
He ^r'gued that* the newspaper reflected a structure of interests an<| feelings that 
•w^e pretty ipuch dictated by ^dtexl^tlng structuire of com^rce. .The newspftper 
dts«ibated other people's facts, other ^^jffople'^ opinion^, other people's interest 



it dl^ not cater to its own Interests "as a jiewsc business ndi; did it present the f 

facts as seen from the 4>eculiar perspective of the news organization. Alas, news 

interests and news facts turn out-^to be those •of the society as a whole: | 

The men of the physical ^commerce are so. far in possession or in* 
control 6t the newspaper- that the edg^ of inquiry -is turned; ^ In ^ 
great part the advert l9^rs are editing the pa^er — thaf is inso* ' * 
far a$ it la^edlted afpll. Mot having discovered as yet that 
he has a business of-hl3f6wn, throdgh possessing the commodity 
Intelligence,' the newspaoer publisher is as yi^t under the heel , 
of .class Irlterest* * . I . 

This clasa^nterest was reflfect^d not merely in the selection^ exclusimi^ * 

and play of news but, ab'pve 'afl, in the absehce of a unifying principle t)t know- 

ledgfe: 



The papers wer^- filled with unrelated matter .which was lack--^ 
. Ing' in general Interest?; the generic thing, the life element ' . ^ 
in news; wap {ibsent. ^4erely Individual- things had come to be 
widely mistaken^for news. ^ the newspaper was off the track, 
^ was caught in its own machln^y. The physical advance"-- better • 
^ prlntli^facilities, cheaper*paper and the like — had outrun the 
^ spiritual movement. The only way out of the confixsion, the ' 
only way to new life and meaplng, was through ofrganizing Intel* 
llgence. • , * ' , 



% 12;-' ' 

The task of journalism was the ^ganlzatlon of ^ Intelligence a«d ncfirs but^^'- 
telllgence In QcJtethlng like the, tall Itary sense or. that vdr<K Such Intelligence 
was, lif turn, tb^ bo^y of knowledge of loujmallsts which aupl^orted their ^ptoCes* 
slonal :clala and, the systenatlc gathWlng of It would transform :]oumallst a from 
hired hands' to a professional class; Indeed Into the queen of the professions, W 
that Is not/ too effeminate a metaphor. Intelligence was nothing other .than <^truth 
and fact. Now all this is' opaque *and circular and Ford had little to say concern- 




al^ terms. But in 
for the father- 



ing th# eplstemological and meth^^o^gicfil bai^s^ of 

"Draft of Action" he did erect a model of the^^iT^han: 

Ing and disseminating of trulh and factf .t^ugh it r^malniad rather like telling 

a miner bcw tb dig rather than instructing him on how-to recognize gdld. 

Ford believed that truth was a ccnoaodity, "and that 4^ should be sold. This 

process of dlscofv^ry and dissemination was called publicity: Tbese terms had 

'none of the invidious c6nn0tat^ons 8u|>sequently acquired. « A coninodif:y 

any substantial public obJect-fl^something^jectli/e. Publl<}l^ was a synonym for 

coianunlcation ilf^the mc^st fav0rabie sense of this term: Icnowledge of objects, 

of the objective world made wlkely, publlcally ^avitilable. What was necessary was 

' . ' I • . 1^ 

«to ^o(^vlnce" Journalists the]^^^M^s^»adlng*not in pjivate, perflt)^l and class ' 

effluvia but in public intelligenoi^ the^most widely shared, veridical knowledge 

that systematic inquiry could msM& avalXabl^ and then to dnduce then to construct 

* ' • ' |. • , . » ' • . • 

a profitable mecluml^m to^ gatlier and disseminate it, ' ' / ^ . . . ^ 

^ .Ford took his model of intelligence aikl organization, first trom Brjkdstr,eet*ff 
the company that employed himn Bjd second, and most importantly ,^ from anorganic 
conc^t^on of society that un^ier the influence of Herbert Spencer was very much 
vogue the late 19th cmtLiyT^^^^'^^ . ' 



^Thls nation-wide organiz 



' 1 ^ ' 



commercial credit. Information implanted the 



germ for reforming Journalism. His only objection to the system was that it was 
redundant: there were .two services avallable^Dun and Bradstreet—vhete* only o| 



WiGiS nfecessary. Moreover, Its |cope was too limited: he dially received requests 

from clients that the llialted scope of Bradstreet'^ operation prevented him from 

servicing. .Ford, said %Y\e Idea for.-the*new organization of journalism came to him 

'while' he^was at Bradstr^et ^s ; * • . - * . 

H' I received orte day. . *a letter from a man of business asking 

^ ^ if he could get a report on the afi^lc^ulturaX conditions and 
, siti^ation in a given beft of country in a western stat6. He 
• had been askefl-to have to do^wlth building a rallrod through 
the region indicated and wanted the lay of the land. Thls^ 
inquiry could not be made as there was no fit machinery for 
^ the purpose at, command. . .Other like inquiries ct>mlnf, to me, I 

was prompted to organize for such work — to brlnp la an 
association, of experts. Getting no sympathy for ^ ideas . / 
. ^ from the executives of the Bradstreet Company, I sax>; more 

clearly than had previously been possible that the Bradstreet 
organization and that of the mercantile agencies in general 
could on the whole on^y compass the gathering and sale of 
rumoT. ' 

But the organization' gave him ^ model of truth and of the necessary commercial 
Independence of Journalism. 'Journalism must be as reliabrle as credit ratings, 
as independent of commerci^al. pressure, and based on*thfe same order of facts. 
Facts — brute irreducible realities were' the* stuff of journalism: not opinions, , 
not interpretations, ''not rumors or fancies reported from others. Like credit 
ratings It'had to be. gathered, systematized^ and disseminated. But -i ike credit 
ratings it would speak for Itself, require no elaborate interpretation or edl- 
torlals to spenM^^jnderstandinc or action. Today we would^ say he was de- 
claring the ptovOrcefQf journallsin l?o be that of social indicators: a unlT>ersal, 
objective fact ' sepi^lce detailing <h%. state of the social organism. 

The last metaphor is deliberately' chosen, for Ford's system was held together 
'^y the fevOcatlve 'power of the notion of so^le^ as an organism. In his view the 
"communicatieos revolution"' had knit the coi^ntry into a thoroughly sj^integrated ^ 

system like the human bgdy. All it needed .was^ a brain. .As Dewey often, put it, 

♦ 

we were^n the lap of an Immense intelligent -awaiting to be released. The re- 
lease would eome when the dormant Intelligence^^was set' free by a spiritual 
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organization parallel to the physical lntep,ratlon that already existed. Pord 

compared the n6ws service he was propoSlnj^ to the arteries of the organism, though 

' " / ^ ' 

to strictly parallel Spfencer, thfe arteries should be -reserved for transport whlle^ 

the nervous system was ffcr communication. The press stands to^soclety as the mind 

does to the body. Critical to this view Is the belief that there Is ^n order^t^r 

fact that describes the body and not merely the parts of It and, this description 

is as unambiguous factually as are Biological counters. To demonairate tjie' reach 
^ • • 

of fact Ford . declared: 

; ^ ^ ^ ) 

There is no more reason tsi^ confusion in political science 

than there is for tuo muiliiplication tables. Tt is a 

question of the a<}vance of inquiry, of ' a further invasion 

of art. , ' " ' ' 

Fofd OS>s not suggesting that newspapers serve as vehicles for th€judgments 

. of political scientists and sociolo^^ists. Hfe specifically warns hrc audience 

r ^ ^ 

against writing about sociologists and reconmends, instead the creation of a > 

sociological newspaper: an independent statement of the irreducible facts of . 

^ ' ' - ' J 

social life wedded to a systematic machinery of inquiry. 
I- » 

^ tn 1892, Ford saw that the railroad and- telegraph had released a flood of 
new ideas. New thinking had to follm^ upon these developments, in~the form of 
a new publishing industry, a unified contnerce, and evein a new literary 
conBclousness. J • ' " * 

\ Ford argued that the sheer size of the United States compelled the 

elimitiatlon of distance as a iirst priority of politics. This was accomplishfcd^^ 
though few seemed to recognize it, but it v/as only prelude. Now it was necessary 
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to organize th^ lnt#lllgence this physical conquest set free. ' To tl^ls end he 
prajected a'^iew model of the news business h^ called the Intelligence triangle. 
,Xts significance is. that it was tl^ first clear piroposalT for what we would ^now 

•call a computer Inlormation utility, though projected at a -much simplier levet of 
technology. To match the new pl^^slcal dimensions of life fife proposed an organi- ' 
zatioh that w&uld comb4:ne the wire services, a library and reference servdj:e, ^ 
daily and weekly newspapers, professional and .trade journ^s, and a mercantile 
information service into«a nationaflly integrated and differentiated monopolistic^ 



>V^^^^^^^^e,organi2afl!on^was based ^pon* asir5{)^le but* critical, assumption: while 
there are but one set of facts that adequat/ely describe the social organism each ' 
fact in turn had three sides to, it lor three interests pertaining to it: individual, 
clasp- and whole/ An ^vent-^-let us say a hail storm ir^ Tex'as^-'has three interests. 
First, it affectea the social whole or people in their most general roles as 
citizens and consumers. The, hail storm has a general . effect upon .the economy, \* 
the l^vel of prices in bee f* Jnd grain and a radiating* set ef general consequences. 
, Second, the hail storm has a cli^s significance to those engaged in the^rain and 
cattle trades: producers; ^ f am worker^s, cooperatives.' THird,' the storm has an 

- VP • . ' 

individual interest as well: the man ttiinklng of buying* or dulling, some particular ~ 
piece of *rexastf*land or to purcliase a comnodity fut;ure. Three^ facts then from one ^ 
event^general, class and In^Jividual — each at a diffeirent level *df depth ^nd ' » 

^en6rality. /x^ ^ . ' . ♦ ; , .-^ 




Shce triangle was designed to merge these three interiit's in one 
organization and tox^ower the price of serving each. The interests Of the whole, 
would be met by the News Association centralized tn .New York though /Organized 
throughout the nation on a county by county basis. Th'e'News Association would / 
own the major New York paf^ers, a controlling share in papers in other majo^r cities 
and then.^eed like a wire service the* lesser papers . It would itself* produce / 



three d^ly' papers: t^* Newsbook,* a political paper reporting -fully all significaut 

^.v . "T. : ■ • ; 

events; ^the Town, a lesser daily reporting the saine facts but aimed pior'e at the 
^ ordinary housewife and homeowner; and the Daily VJ^rit containing all advertising • 
* Insofar as it \j& nekn^ and' personal items (classifkfid 'and self publicity). 

The. News Association would then take the same facts and* re-i^rket thenj on a 
, claes basis publishing journals such as Grain , Fruit , Polit ics , serving specialized 
professional and occup^ational^ groups. Third it wjould then serve individuals by 
^offerin'g a library and reference service for thosje who need to go beyond the first 
two renderings. This third agency, which he called in an uncharacteristic fit of 
immodesty, -"Fords,"' vjould' serv^any individual n^ed for information,, even that of 
the disturbed mind. They would "apply at its couriters for the relie^^g fact. The 
great specialists in mental science x^ould be founp at its counters." Ford then 
^ is the universal fact shop for individuals, % 

Three reports were detived •from ope e^^ent^-^-general, class and individaal-- 
IT each at a' different level of deptl) and generality, and each providing a profit to 
the organization. ''The publishinc business,*,* vrrote Ford, "is the (Jne industry . 
conducted on national lin^s which allows nearly all its by-products to go to waste/."^ 



^ *Miinic1taal JIefQrm ^ p. 2K . ~ . , 

■ " ~" ■ ' ' ■'■ '■- i 

The Intelligdiice triangle would remedy that. The News Association would report 



the gene,ral interest , and feed other major newspapers like a wire service. The 
Class News CWnpany would^re-Tnarket the s^e facts in-its. trade joiirnals while the 
same facts were resold a third time to clients at the universal truth shops, 
offering much the same as 'a. library reference service. _ 

^ Ford's plan restecf on something similar to the famousl^^^cessful Penny Press 
formula of ''something for everyone." Only Fbrd envisioned immensely n>or'e prbf-^ 
Itable forttfula of "everything for someone." .Every person's interest, would be 
covered by the general, class'' or personal services offered through the intelligence 
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trust. The organization would blanket the coyntry with* a news service integrated 

f . • ' ^ • 4 

and made possible by the locot^ptive -and telegraph; gathering every significant 

piece of Intelligence and re-§elUng it* to the different markets.' 

Ford recognized that the existing wire services performed some of thei/se 
* - . * 

activities already but he argued against their ability fto provide an adequately* 

_- * \ ' « , 

^ Integrated" service. "There cannot h^^y'' he. assexts, "two centr^, one for gather- 
ing And distributing news, the other for printing it/' The wire serviced w^re, 

,in short, obsolete. Th^y competed ^vrl^' one another, did not gati^^jj^the full in^ 
tell'igence and did not service, the class and individual inte'rests. The only 
justif Ication-of the AP was to pool and ^vide the cost of news transmissio^. 
But this function had disappeared:^ transmission costs were but a bagatelle and • 



as thereof no longer Sny bar to communication a new principle of association is 

demanded." _ * ^ ' 

, »>, ^ ' , 

The key to Ford's proposal was that it would be a centralized national ser- 

vice using New York 4s its base. It was therefore merely an extension *of the 

historic develop.metit of communication traffic, though justified now by organic 

metaphors. The trade* press. v/as wasteful, he thougli^, because it Vas not 

centrally organized, t^ere was misising, and over^pped coverage and it offe 

no service to the individual. 

Ford f^lt that the physical equipment '^ras in place to construct a gigantic 
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nejfs and intelligence machine paralleling' £n the realm' of - knowledge the grid-like 
^overage -^ind integration of the .railroad and telegraph. Such a ne^r organization 
would ren^jpr the existing press obsolete and blanket tfie nation with a%iyer of 
intelligence natc^jlpg the size and structural diversity of the country. 

The entire country would be divided Ihto districts *f or the collection of 
newsy and-each local f^ct would be dealt wit'h in light ot the whole.. '*Such an 
autWltative exchange of news must organiee on "New York as^with 4ther lines of 
trade> and a new cenfre is needed to facilitated thej/iovement. Without concentratl 



on lj4w York % wide exchange of information Is, Imgois.l^lfe,." ^Vlrote Ford.* 



} 
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of. the newspap 



^Municipal Reform > p. 32. * - - , 

^ I ■ I ^ • / , . . * » 

^ The Ifews, 'Association would al^al as well the«d^ath of *the*bopk, ^magazine— 

of lit^ratur^ generally — for these^rorms lacked the spfejed, teach' and fattualnes's 

lewspaper. ' The book, ia partig\)la?\ dxjew h*is fire: • ' ' 

' » * ''''•*'• » ' . . ' • 

At tHe; doors of the I^^s Association the (distinction between^ * . \^ 
journalism and literature bjr^ka do%*n. There' are no books — . . • 
ttfete afe . only; newspapers — tjt)i(|t^ are no newspapers only' books* 
The prediction* of the Frenchman Larj^rtine that the ultimate 
book'Was to b'e the new^P9p^r-,co(n^S tnie* * Literature becotnes' * - . 
. the recor^dei5 jnovement ctf ' ide'as^of Hf^'7 Tha\: -is,* the publish^ * • 

. Ingjtfiwiness gets^lt^ unit); thpauGl^^d'et^ect.^on ''af ' tts proper"^ 

commodity — news./^ The c61jimo*5lty jdiscr^vferpd 'the business crr^a-. , 
* nises. . .Under /this c'otjcfeptfpn eapb pul^lication, ner^spaper, v • * ^ 
*\ . leaflet or. book -is t^ie atze oY th^^ news.> . thing put out - , 

beyond lea^,Jet ^ize^veVas pompiejled. by, the^'^oj.ume *f intal- ^ • 
• ligence. No paddeS ^oks or*p^pers Whdcb irf^press h^thel'r 
' volume .and s(5* to -Wke-high -plfices wtlT b,e issued . ^^R. ven 4n- 
; tejligence as pofembdlCy,^, thie trans^'eT is^tnade; fjrom the \*book 
busin^8"/,,ro tft.i^1foodfe- busitleas. _ iCLgh'^rices arfe rfo Icjnget • 
* necessary po support':! Xtexgry mm, arid ^id'eas'.'-^-a? oriijthe endow-^ ^ 
. • ment prinfeiple. V.Here i'lS^ tshe; iiterary ,t;jsy9lutio^. This d^s 
. not consist reprint ing *ol4^ booR^ §it ftev: pt±t^^b,\it ivt' 

selling new Intelliigertceln such\ Volume 'as t^o 'cotQpel a reforming ^ ^ 
•of publishing methods.' . • - \. ^ " •* , • • ' 

' Hera Ford engaged 'In .oi;xe ojC, hi^ roo«t delicious, tasks: an as.sault on 

JL^ea^ in the name^of facc,^ on*>gVer^lowri books, Iji the hame of newspapers, on lit- 

• \ ■ ' ^ i, :'f ' . I / ' \ \^ ' ^ 

efaturd in the nabe of tiewSj^otf aeifi^bi^iti»iit^ aufehorsi' in the naiaV-^f ''anonymous 

inquiring reporters. ' The* journalist is", thp* pew' re^pr^setit^tive man of letters 'and 

the neWs agency (fisplaces the dalon arul uni^^ersity as the' nfew agency of 4.htelli- 

gence: a new product', *^a new organization^ a new prof-esaipn. 

I? ' * ^ * " . • \ I- : . ■ 1 ' •* * . *- ^ 

His attack .was also extended jtp conrpetii^g newspapers ,and to the conc6ptr of ) 
localism*^ fie complains of c;lties like 'Mew YorK and Chicago Vhfere there ^re a 



half dozen deliveries of one .fact; , siV or seven papers selling the same news. 

This" compel it ion or, better, duplication came about 

when the difficulty of getting at the fact — the whole trutb"' 
*put a premium' op opinion. " Wltb ^distance gone the access to 
fact* is complete. In this light the /superfluous, daily-* pages 



, , in the lea<y.ng cities are seen to be suryiVale from the age • ^ ' ' ' \ 
' of. opinlon—they are Mdieval; •fl^eir dteplacement only wadt& * 

upon the centralized actidn* / ' ^ • 

Motfeoveif* the news'papers are ta be freeH frora local m^oripgs. There is ^o 

I strictly^ CQinmunit;;^ interest*, ' only national, class and' iflndividual ititeriests* 

Therefore vjtfhat is gatherjed Ipcaliy as news' i^ %o be^reported from th^e standpoint' 

of those liripartite interests and not ^^tidt the facts mean fori let us say, Chicago 

or the copmunlties within the cit^. As the reporters of tfte news association draw 

their paw from the Central office they are ''freed from the control of local ^preju-^ 



dicq. the locals fact is everywhere dealt with in the light of the whole thus 
compel 

This highly centralized, liltegrated, d^ffetentiated news system would, be open 



Ford realized, to the charge of 'monopoly but he readily dismissed It. The news 
organization, he declared, would demand new concepts of jurisprudence. They were 
not njanopolizlng the truth; they were gathering it ^ and disseminating it. • No new 
business could cftarge the trust with ^monopoly for an additional n^si£^^S^cy 
merely redundant: to do t;wice ^^^^ ^^^^ already being done once. There were no 
shades o|napiniod to be represented, only facts which when in the possession of 
all would commaild commort' thought and judgment. Opinion was medieval, obviated by 

r / . ■ ^ - ' - . : ■ . ■ 

thej new technology whicl^ by conquering 'space and time put everyone in the same 

I relation to the. same facts and compelled agreement. The new era allowed forWn 

enq to the not ion - of chedks and balances—the essential pf the coi^petitive doc-- 

trine — as a justification for freeddm of the preS^. This is the Vlast of checks 

and 'balances"' he thundered, "the end of Calhouhism." The social system, echoing 
/ ' -.It* 

Spencer, provided its own balance. The principle of. the grand division of labor 

neetr the last behest of Carlyle: "How in conjunction with ine^/its^ble deitocracy 

^ ' ' -.'^ • 

incy-spensable sovereignty is to exist." Al§s, the newspaper is a natural* 

; ' ^ 

, tnondpoly. ^ ' 
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The final supporting pillar of Forn'sr proposal was 'a nev status fo^ the 



reporter himself. The reporter or as ^ord renamed' himV the ^diurnal man," held 
the centr,al position In his scheme. This n^w status was part of the bureaucratic 
,thou^t and organization sweeping the fields of law, medicine^ management and edu- 
cation In the 1890' s. Ford sought to profekslortallze jouipiallsts by demonstrating 
they. were llnHeS to a^commop national mission, In possession 6f a unique body of , 
kndffft^^^^ and worthy of a tiew respect. The reporter now had his own commodity: 
the truth. He was to be the "dlumallst," the replacement for the typical man of. 
letters? 

The position of the reporter In Ford s scheme pol^^te to the second sense In 
whlfch the report would.be ."scientific,'^ Its content. The reporter would be In 
league with the university scholar. The .scientific Inquiry conducted In unlv^r- 
sitles could ^Ind dl«^emlnatloTt through joumallMtt. The res\ilt would free the \. 
scholar to sclentlf Ic^ly "study tHfe physlolo^ of the state, and free the reporter 
to convey the truth about social, organization.. • * * ^ / 

The image of the reporter as "diurnal man" which one finds In Ford's writing 
is heroic. The reporter stands above the social organism, one hand reaching out 
to- the scientists or "Inquiry men" of the„ unlyer5itAeS-».^theL_Q£her hand possessing , 
the communis: at Ions technology necessary to transmit th^ facts. Ford's writing Is 
saturated with prgahic metaphors owln^ a debt^t'o Herbert Spencer and to the 
"dynemic sociology" of Lester Frank Wajrd. In proposing a link between the dally 
newspaper and th^ university. Ford reached the pinnacle In o^ganlclsm. "Developed 
to the full on t\\e Inquiry side, the university becomes a center of action. The y 
university Is at one^wlth science, with commerce which Is everywhere becoming 
scientific. The university Is then a pangllon In tfhe nervous system of the^statfe.* 



The metaphor of ' the nervoag system is thoroughly appropriate to the scientific 

vision of the report and presages the ufie of the cetoputer In. today's ''precision"' 

journalism. ThV^ newspaper wduld provide the university with itn avenue ta the' out- 

side world, with, dally contact. And the* university would provide the newspaper' 

« with 'scientific inquiry, essential to reporting th^ state of the social body. The 

newspaper-u/fiCVersity coopei'ation would be the central exqh^ge'for intelligence. 

* « • 

Tpgether they would rest atop the social organism as a head in^relation to the body. 

This "g^glion'' of t>he newspaper-university link represented his hopes for 
a centralizing organization "for the country and the world."*- 



*Munlclpal Reform, p. 32. 



But in this plan^thjB«t^ lurked the same Imperialism and nativlsm that^was most 

always and averyc/here the counter-currency of the humane aspirations of the "90'»." 

In conclusion Ford suamoned up the Image of the Anglo-Saxon hegemony whi^ made 

mockery of flhe unity found in the philosophy of organicism: 

g Gtfeat significance is bound up 1^ the fact that it* is English 

sdfeaklng men who are to bring in intelligence to a centre and 
dtttrlbute it. In this is ^finally certified the power resting 
in t^e hands, of England and the United States jointly. 
Mr. Gladstone writitjJPof the English and American people said; 

'They with their vast range of uninhabited territory and a 
their unity of tongue are master's of the world, which 
will have to do as they do. ^ 

Ford's proposals have never quite' taken root in American communicatij^ in the 
form they proposed. Yet they have mirrored a general pattern of developmetft and a 
general motive as w6ll. In recent proposals f^p^e development of modem communi- 
cations technology his I'deas are more or less faithfully re-echoed. But the 
determining notions since the 1890 's were th'ere in embryo: the need for nati^ally 
integrated communications, for a joumalls^vjepisteinology based upon the sandtity 
of the fact, a' naive faith that sfiared information dissolves social disagreement. 



that pinion is medieval, that cotmnerce-vlll provide the model of human coomuni- 
catj^n, and that technology and science ^re the 'twin solvents of our ^ficulties. 



' The Literary Report 

In contrast to Ford's expert reporter or "diumil dan," the literary journalist 
Xps $een as "vernacular rian," the observer of local Affairs who was in tune with 
the common sense and lo^ic of the small tovm or nel^h^drhood. Literary critics 

was impossible for the benefits of steam-power ai!d^ electrictty to suspend 
in solution all of the diverse interests and conflicts 'qf the small towns and the 
myrUd iiall enclaves of custom and tradition existing within the metropolis. In 
fact, a deep suspicion of the telegraeh and railroad' existed among this group. 
Critics of the newspaper who believed in the literai^dtyl^ of reporting developed 
an argument partly based on a\^w nervoys disease known as neurasthenia. Most ex- 
pres^iotas of this criticism in the late nineteenth century were, pf course, mainly 
addressed against the ^sensational journals of the xiay rather than to anything re- * 
sembling Franklin Ford's ideas. But different perspectives neV?5rtheleS8 emerged 
from the literary style of reporting when it came to the sanctity of the fact, 
the historic centralization of communications, and the ultimate effects of the 
telegraph and .steam-power on the human system and upon literature. 

Central to the literary criticism of €he newspaper was, the work of George 
Mlllei: Beard, a post-Civil War medical researcher who specialized iji diseases of 
the nervous system. From the beginning of his career in IS^unti^ his death in 
1882 he published several books and articles on the effects of electricity and 
st^amr^power on the human organism. Like anyone with an expiratory idea. Beard 
had d^ciples and- detractors. One cokt^fcporary neuro-anatomist , while acknc^wledg- 
ing Beard 8 influence, called* him '*a kind of Bamum of American medicine." But 
within a couple years ^f publication of his most influential work, American 
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"^ervouaness (l881)» speakers^ at medical cotivenyrons and preaa critics alike were 
c l aimin g that the organization of modem society base^ on steam-power, the tc^le-^ 
graph» .and <the periodical press was ''undoubtedly** the cause of ati increase in ner* 
vous dlsea^CT According to !a medical historian. Beard was one of the first to 
recognize that the demands oiade by ^o^ciety upon« the jLndividual might be an essen-* 
tial factor in metital illness, and thus was in a sense a forerunner of Freud.* ^ 



*Charles E. Rosenberg>s "Introduction," American Nervousness (Amo Press, 1972),' 
also in "The Place of George lU Beard in Hineteenth-Century Psychiatry," 
Bulletloi of the History of Medicine . 36 (1962), p. 245-59. 

Beard's critique of modem society was clear, but his conclusions «were ambiva 
lent. "The 'chief arid primary cause *crf this development and very rapid increase of 
nervousness, is modem civilization ^*" he vrrote, "which is distinguished from the 
ancient by these five characteristics: steampower, the periodical press, the tele 
grdph, *the sciences, and ^ the mental activity df women."* Nervous exhaustion w| 



* American Nervousness, • p . v , 



most prevalent In the north and east portions of the United StateN? because the 
c h a r ac te Tlaticfr^^^aodem-soeiety were more h^ighly^-developed thare^ than anywhere, 
else in the world. Modem nervousness wasi^blamed on man's dependence on clocks 
and watches and a precise sense of time, the intensified competition fostered by 
the tel^rabh, the noise of civilization, the "unpleasant sensations" caused by 
railway tra^l, the multiplied burdens q£ business, the tensions in Protestantism, 
the habit of forethpught and the shrinkli^ size of. the-wtSrld. "The discovery of 
America, like the invention of printing,^ prepared the way for modem nervousness;^ 
and. In connection with the telegraph, the railway, and the periodical press In* 
creased a hundred-fold the distress of humanity," Beard wrote.* Despite this 



^American Negvousness , p. 133 

• f f*^ 



damning indictment of the ^modern worlds Beard felt the weakening of the nerve' - 
. forc^, over-sensitiveness and excitability characteristic of nervousness would' in 
.the long run confrlbuCe to Increased longevity. Everywhere the greatest* geniuses' 
'were^tjhe most susceptible to nervousness but also the longest-lived cre^ture$, he ' 
thought, and thus. the United States was destined to become the greatest of nations. 

Beard's diagnosis of . this malaise influenced, expression in several arenas. 
Some writers who were arguing the relative merits of the country over the city 
found nervousness to be a malignant outgra/th of city living. Much literary 
criticism of Journalism in perlodSjal journals, although tied to the traditions 
and concerns of the Ol8 Wojrld and to.^the elite culture of New England,' held one 
belief in common with the scientific camp: steam-power and the telegraph had 
rearranged the foiuidatlons of society. One* writer argued^ that facts were not the 
pure,*' impartial data envisioned by Franklin Ford, "for behind every fact lies a 
moral no l^s than an Intellectual cause.'' Others accused contemporary publications 
of transforming Journalism from the periodical expression of thought into an agency 
for collecting trlylalltles, or claimed the newspaper report and telegraph were 
producing a hasty and shallow account of - the world.* More important for our 



*See, for example, 'Voices of Power, Atlantic Monthly 53 (1884), p. ^77; 
Atlanti<f Monthly 68 (1891), p.. 689-90; Thej£ecrator/( London) 63 (1889) 
p. 631-32. Similar articles were published in McClure's , The Forum , and 
Chamber's Journal of Popular Literature (Edinburgh) . 



purposes was the direct application of Beard's ideas to criticism of the newspaper 

r • 

report. > > 

(Jharles Dudley Warner was the earliest newspaper critic to use Beard's ideas. 
Warner in 1873 had co-authored with Mark Twain The Gilded A^e , a novel which lent 
^l€8 name to an era. earlier, Warner had written two long perles of editorials for 
the Hartford Courant, later republished as books. His style of writing evoked the 



pleasures of rural life and the enjoyment of familiar things. His wortc revealed ' 
the diverse interests of^'a catholic mind.' It <^as*a *'kind oif OTitlng thatt suggests 
conversation* anS music and friendly intertuf^tions. Certaialy Warner's style was 



) 



*Mr8, Jamfes T. Fields^ . Charles Dudlfey TamV , (^^^^ York, MdClure, Phillips & Co., 
1904), p. 35. ^ ' • / 



all^ to the factual, scientif^ crop-reporting kind of jouranlism advocated by 

Franklin Ford. , . _ ^ 

In a remarkable address on "The American Newspaper" delivered to the Social 

ScJLence Association in 1881, Uamer admitted. his dismay at the loss of a conlmon 

**l3ense literary quality in 'the press, a development he blamed on the technological 

organization of the newspaper. 'Editorial discrimination, '* 'he said, "hks .not kept 

pace with the facilities . \Te are overpowerediiwith a mass o^ undigested intelli- , 

gence, colleflied, for the most paft, without regard to value." Many newspapers - 

had become nothing more than "a sort of waste-basket at the end/o^a telegraph • 

wire." This maojiine fdr collecting news was beyclhd management, and was, perhaps, 

contributing to the unfortunate mental disease, of modern man. In a long but' 

> ^ 

striking paragraph, Warner echoed Beard's recently published arguments: 

The characteristic of our modem. civilization i§ sensitiveness, 
or, as the doctors say / nervousness . *Perhaps the philanthro- 
pists would term it Sympathy. Mo doubt an exciting cause^pf it 
is the adaptation pf electricity to the transmission of f^ts > 
and ideas. The telegraph we say has. put us in sympathy with 
all the world. And we reckon this enlargement of nerve contact 
someho^ a gain. Our bared nerves are played upon by a thousand ^ 

• wires. Nature no doubt has a mfethod of hardening or deadening 
'them^to these shocks, but nevertheless every person who reads 
is .'a focus for the excitements, the ills, the troubles of all the 
worV^. In addition to his local pleasures and annoyances, he is 
to a manner compelled to- lie a sharer in the universal une^^iness. 
It might be^ worth while to inquire what effect this exciting 
accumylatlon of the news of the v7orld upon an individual or a 
community has upon happiness and upon chamcter. Is the Mew 
England man any better able to bear or deal with* his extra- i . 
ordinary climat«<T)y the daily knowledge of the weather all over 

i 



V 



- fche^globe? Is a ^an Haixpier or Improved In character hy the . 

r ' WQeful tale of a world's distress and apprehension that c^eets 

. * him every morning at breakfa'S't?* * ,^ . 

.9 % 
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*".The .American Newspaper, " -American Social Science Association, 14 (1881) p.- 62. i 
' Al&o published as The Americap. Newspaper , (Boston, Jdmes R. Osgood & Co.,*l881). " ^ 



Here Warner has* expressed a concern for the integrity of local condi.tioi»^v.and has 
> CLuestloned the worth of centaldzed national, and Internatfdrtaj^ comD^ icatfpn/ j Are 

such things, even \^rth knowing, he asTked. Such' second thoughts never enterM the 

/ * * ' % ' r ♦ 

^ writings of Franklin Fbrd/ Warner was ^t questioning the veraclt'y^of the rfefeorts 

produced by the ^prganized machine o^ intelligence. Rather he que^loned the ex- 

pen^e in human atid community terns of a preoccupation v;ith facts dnd the destr^ucCldti 
*, » * ^ * ^ • , 

pf distance achieved by the telegraph. • . ' 

^ - ^S^ntg^f these literary complaints h^ve about them t.he sound of despair 4or 
a passing age, as does the- modem cry that there is no^'^ood news*' in the p^per. ^ 
Exainioation of such comments, ho!Wev^r, often reveals an eq;t^ely different phllos- 
ophy of what the repor't should- be, that is^ a. personal or literary account of life 
rather than^ the cold, ofacCual images of the.^cieptific report. The literary argu- 
ments presented an ^terriative' pefspeptive on joumalisa^ These arguments denied ' 
that* fact was superior^ opiaion* and interpretation, preferred local ufideVstand- * 
Ijigs to natlonalbi^anization, and .decried f he effects of steeni-power ai?d telegraphy^ 
on communities ajflt-iitdividuals, • 
f Finally^the argument centered on- the ^:ontent of tj?te report. Charles Dudley 

Ifemer felt ^^rnali^ mudt walk a^fine line between literature and common sense. 
^ . ^ Th"e-^eport "must^^ye' soidethlng of the charm of the -one^ [literature] and the\ 

steadineasanff sagacity of "the otHfif [comm^ seps^], or It will fail to please;"* 



1^ -*"The American Nedkpaperi'- p. 57. ^ . ' ^ 
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BenJiamln Franklin, vd.th his wide ranging curiosity and ability ^to communicate 
"came as near as any^e ever gild 'to marrying comiaon-sense^toTlterature^'* VJarner 
thought, „ ^li^ was what somebody said Carlyle was, .^d wh^J^ the America editor 
ought to be, a vernacular man." ' ^ ' ^ \ 

^The repo^er as 'Vernacular nian," tied to the culture, the. language and the 
people of a particular region, presents' certain contrasts to the conception of the 
*"*Mlufnal man*' sugges^tjed by Franklin For* and later develop^ by John Dewey. These 
contrasts- offer us a clue to tH'e tensions and Incompatibilities In the scientific* 
^Ideal of the report. The kind of literary ^jeport revered by Uarner appeared out- . 
moded In the rapidly changing society of the The scientific report, how^ve 

^ijras Itself of limited value to society. Ford, for Instance, found It' neces^ry to 
constantly proclaim his "diurnal man*' as the replacemeht for the typical man of 
letters, thus unintentionally revealing that"* the literary ftfyle could not be casual 
abaiMonedt The STZl^ntlfJc and literary styles are "frequently complimentary, and 
attempts to eliminate one or the other tnerely result in' uncovering particular weak- 
neS^^ InRerenfr* in an unbalanced approach to the organization of communication. 

' ° I, 7 * * I The Chicago School ' . 

• ' ^Few attempts have been made in^hfs c^ntur^^o Intellectually wed the sclfen- 
tific and* the literary^perspectlves on Journalism. One such effort — which can only 
\' be. brief ly touched upon here — was made over -a period of roughly twenty years by the 
>^ • scholars of the Chicago School of Social Thought. No other Intellectual stand^joint 
• ' has accttrded such Importance to the role of the newspaper In society. Philosopher 
and social thinker John Dewey paved Che way x^lth hds investigations of the national 
society in" the 1920 's.* Robiert fark, a newspaperman and sociologist, examined 1^ 
. the 1930's the Jllterary quality of the human Interest story and the critical posl- 
'^'tion of journalism in modem society. The attempt to incorporate both the literary 
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and scientific modes of ' thought in their reconceptualization ^f jourffalisQ ^«!nds 
as one of the unique achievements of fhe Chicago' School.* 



*Park, Dewey» IJ. ThomasL and George Herbert /lead all vnrote on aspects of news 
and joumalison. See for example Dewey V Public ' and Its 1>roblem5 (1927), Park's 
"Natural History of the Newspaper /'^r^^v;s as a Form of Knovjledge," and The 
Immigrant Press . Thomas. used the nev/spaper as source material in his monumental 
The Polish Peasant ; see also "Leadership, Educatipn and the Press." Head wrote 

'^on "The Nature of Aesthetic Experience-/' which' also investigated the nat#e of 
news. 



Franklin Ford directly influenced John Deyey's thinking. The two men^first 
met in the 1890's v/hile Dewey was teaching at the University of Michigan. Ford had 
carried his ideas for a jscientific organization of intelligence to a half dozen 
East -Coast universities. He compared his cold reception to that of Sir Henry 
Bessemer had he attempted to introduce the iron industry to the new chemistry of 
steel. Desvey listened eagerly, however, and Ford stayed on to write his "Draft of 
Action." That Dewey was deeply touched by Ford'$ line of thought is evident not 
only from his later writings, but by his o\m admission. 

^ . . • - • 

^ Nearly forty years after their initial encounter, Dewey restated Ford's main 

thesis in The Public; and It s Problems (1927). Dewey added, however, a concern for 
^ ; ■ ^ 

the integrity of , communities and neighborhoods that was more characteristic of the 
literary perspective. 



I 



' "A Genuine Social Science^* 
Instead of beginning. with the prediction />f the^ reorganization of society 
based on the new technologies; Dewey had the kdvanrage of looking backward in tithe 
at the dem;lse of the small-town community. VThat he saW in retrospect was nojt sim- 
ply a physical breakdown bf social relations. It was also a problem of access to , 
knowledge and»a problem of communication of social inquiry. He perceived the 



intellectual breakdown of the snali toim. Professionals and Inte^i'^tuals in - 
fields such as medicine, lax^, econbmlcs, teaching, administration and even in 
businypss and agriculture, using lon^^ line» of communication set by the telegraph 
and railroad, had ab^f^doned local, \^ertical social relationships : in favor .of 
horizontal professional ties on a national scale.* They identified vjith other , 



*See Robert Wiebe, The Search For Order (1967) 



exp^^s on a national level rather than locally with their neighbors in a range 

' / . ^' 

of ocrtpational and social groups. Part of the social change of , the 1890' s and 

beyond was the result of thj.^ prof essionalizatiop of intellect and expertise* The. 

breakdown of j^e connsipnity^hich Dewey so regretted was directly affected by the 

exclusion of the public from the knowledge it needed \o understand the consequences 

of action. ProT)lems were not conceived of nationally and the solutions demanded 

combined intelligence. Local knowledge no longer sufficed. Yet £he general pub- 

l*r and the local community Were, as Dewey ^aid, excjuded from the **lap ofdntel^* . 

ligence" which had made the sTnall-town community a competent' and viable social 

organization. Here Dewey was being pulled in two directions by his attachments 

to^he Midwestern small town and to the promise of, a nationaH^r integrated * 

conmunic^tlori system. ^ ' 

Seeking a Teintfegration of social relations, Dewey restated Ford's principal 
ideas. The essential prerequisites for the emergence of the public and the com- 
munity were two: a '^^^u*rre social science" or free social inquiry, and a "full 
and moving t:ommunicat^.on'**$ that knor/ledge to the society at- large. 

Dewey recognized as did^Ford before him that the university scholar had 
defected f roCrsociety . Scientists and experts capable of conducting a "genuine • 
social defence" were blodked trom participation in the coramdn life of the community. 
'They #tood behind a scientific inquiry which had been cast* in a "highly specialized 



language" and remained "a mystery in the hands of initiates','' according to Diswey. 
Hence the py^lic was eclipsed by its exclusion from social knowledge. The first 
order^o|^busine8Q, then, was to p.ry scientists out of their Isolated "social posi- 



tion and traivsfonn them into a group dedicated to th^ conscious building ^f com-' 
-munity knowledge. Their knowledge reqtiired circulation. Dewey, like Ford, proposed 

• V. • ' ■ ■ ■ ' . * . ' ' • 

the daily newspaper as,rhe medium between^hese "inquir/ men'^ and the community. 

"So accustomed ate w^ to [the sensational] method of collectinp,, recording 
and p^senting social changes,'' wrote' Dewey, 'that it may well sound ridiculous to - 
say that a genuine social science would manifest its reality in' the daily ^press-, 
while learned books and articles supply and polish tools of inquiry/ But tfte inr 
quiry .which alone can furnish ktiowledge as a precondition of' public judgments must 
be contemporary and quotidian. Ev^n if social sciences as a specialized a^parattis 
of inquiry, were more advanced thaw thej/ are, they would, ba co^nparatively impotent 
In the office of directing opinion on matters of concern to the public as 'long as 
tliey ari remote from application in the daily and unremitting assembly/and inter- 
pretation of 'news.'"* In many ways^ th±* Is an echo of Ford's "forward riwvement 



*Public and Its Problems , p. 180-81. ^ ^ • • V . ^* 



of consciousrtess, " v;hfch would put "every expert,, .at the end of a wire.'* The 



*Ilunlcipal Reform , p. 21-22/ ' . ' 

news report would not .only be 'scientifically" collected, its very substance would 

>. , f i 

be "science.'^ _ ■ " t ' • . 

^ Dewey was well aware Jiis proposal called for a "kind of knowledge and in&ight" 

which ^id not yet exist. He was also aware his proposal put him in. something of a 



dilemma. But many of^^the tensions in his ideas surface only .when looked at from 
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the perspective of the debate between the literary and scientific report* and the 
implications of each. Dewey hoped to combl^^he more desirable aspects of each 
•.mode of thought and to discard the weaknesses. The dilemma he encountered, ht^wever, 
was (characteristic of a number of progressive thinkers. His proposals fell apart v 
If shared Information did not dissolve social disagreement^ If nationally lntegrat45d 
coifmunlcatlon wa^ not compatible with competent local communities^ or if the moncpo- 
ly of knowledge held by experts was ndt; to be easily dissolved by a 'collaboration 

•with a professional, journalistic class. The restilt — which v/as a prime fear of 

» * '' 

' * ' . : i . ' 

the literary perspective on journalism. — might be an ever increasing* gap between 

ordinary people Hith their experiential vjisdom,, and a specialized r*^ 

scientific Knowledge. 

To RobeYt E. Park fell^the tasl' of tryine to reconcile this tension 'between 

"fhe scientific ^nd literary report. VJhile still at the University of !Uchigan; 

John Dewey ha4 Introdcicad Franklin Ford to Park, then an ambitious riewspaperman. 

In his '/Autobiographical Note," Park said it w&s at about that" time "the newspaper 

• and n^s fee came' my ppiblem*'** > • * . 

*ltace and "Culture, p. v. ' * ' ' 




. The direct influence of" Franklin Ford uas recognized by Park himself, "but it 

^Is not as obvious in his wrltliigs as it was in Dewey's. Ford's terms pop up occ4*- 

' Slonally in Park"s articles. Ford referred to the "natural history'* of governments 

and of new^ reporting in his -^^3* treatise, Municipaf^Ref orm > Park later wrote a 

famous article- titled "The Natural^ History of the Newspaper ' (1923), and the natural 

' - / 
history idea grew: into .^n entire school of urban studies. 

Park viewed the history of the newspaper as, the development and surviv^ of 

a social institution, not as* a product cojisdiously created by far-seeinp publishers 

and editors. Thus, he directed his attention to the nature of the Institutioit and 



the nature of new^ Itself. " \^ 
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In "News as a .Form of ' Knowledg'e, " Park describes two kinds of knowledge \' 
Which roughly correspond to what we have here called literary and scientific per- 
spectives, though: his l#tas come from IJllllam James. ^Acquaintance with" ^s the 
knowledge one acquires from personal and fli*sthand encounters .wlth the world and 
life. It is "our knowledge of other persons and human nature,' The other kind is 
"knowledge about/' That is the logical, philosophical j^iAfeientif Ifc kind of 
knowledge gained' by ^substituting words, concepts, and a logical order for the rtatu- 
ral course of events, "knowledge d^ut," he said, was easily communicated and was 

likely to be found in the newspaper. - But * "acquaintance with,'' if if got' communi- 

' \^ 

V * 
cated' at all, 'v;ould be found in the form of practical maxima and wise saws rathef ♦ 

than as scientific hypotheses, ^'nevertheless," Park declared, 'a^wide and intimate 
acquaintance with men and 'things is likely to be the bulwark of most sound judgment 
in practical matters as well as the source of those hunches upon which experts de- 
pend in perplexing situations and of those sudden insights which, in the evolution 
of science, a^ so frequently the prelude 'to important discoveries."* 



^Social Control afid Collective. Behavior , p. 36. 



Park appropriately became concerned with how and why the human interest story— 
the most" direct attempt, at communicating the "acqua'intance with" or literary kind 
of knov7ledge — gre\7 to play such an important role in the presentation of news. His 
primary interest was in i^s function^ as a replacement for village and small-toyn 
social processes. The newspaper was sentiii^ modem society as a guide to manners 
and life. That function was normally handled by gossip, personal contact and trad'i- 
tion. Thus, Park frequently looked upon the newspaper, through its use of the human 
interest' story, as a form of art and literature. • * 

His investigation of news as literature and art is one of the rare attempts * 
in American intellectual history ohen a serious scholar tried. to ^relate the newspaper 
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to the priiliarV processea of social organization. * But. .Parjc did not succ^e^fl JLn Inte- 
grating the ideal of the old •conimunlty and the literary style wlt\ the conception 
of news as science.^ There still remains, a fundamental split between the human in- 
' terest element iii news the dissemination qf science through the pages of the 
newspaper and magazine. It is a conflict dating from the age pf the telegraph. 

The reaction to the ^new" journalism of the. 1960 's provides a measure of the 
degx^ee to which this long-standing historical debate has t>een forgotten or neglected. 
In the 1960'^, the "new" journalism reintroduce^^ literary consciousness. The 



'debate over, the "new" versus the "precision" journalism Jj^* been carried out iti 
terms similar to the dej^ate between the 'vernacular man' and the "diurnalist 
Even the extended "biological metaphors of Il^shall UcLuhan reopenied the issue of 



the electric disease of nervousness. The "new" jourr^alism* of the. 1960 's was^|reeted 
as radical. But in terms of scientific and literary styles o5 reporting, the "neV" 
journalism is a development akin to the conservative reaction to'^^he effects of tlje 
telegi'aph- whl*h we have seen occurring -since the 1390' s. 
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